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Rural Depopulation 


WHENEVER RURAL depopula- 
tion is mentioned in a public gather- 
ing there are hushed murmurs of 
sympathy and the subject is tactfully 
changed. Yet this is one of the funda- 
mental problems facing our genera- 
tion, and is the logical corollary of 
the much-discussed overcrowded liv- 
ing and working conditions in the 
great cities. The time has come to 
abandon the continuance of this 
public mourning for previous failure, 
and to tackle effectively the admini- 
strative difficulties which stand in the 
way of the fulfilment of what is an 
agreed aim, the provision of suffici- 
ent inducement to keep young people 
in their native countryside. 

Two years ago the Scottish Council 
of Social Service published a booklet 
entitled Scotland’s Changing Population. 
This drew attention to the alarming 
situation which has developed in the 
Highlands and to the even more 
alarming prospect for the future. 
Last month the Advisory Council for 
Wales and Monmouthshire presented 
its first annual report to the Prime 


Minister and laid stress on the same 
situation as it has developed in 
North and West Wales. Both these 
documents are a grave indictment of 
government inaction during the last 
three generations. Successive govern- 
ments have sat on whilst this problem 
has grown in proportions, and they 
are continuing to sit on, giving the 
impression that there is nothing that 
can be done. 

Until very recently population 
followed industry, especially when 
the latter had been sited in relation to 
raw materials. As P. H. St John 
Wilson has pointed out, “The gold 
rush to the Yukon differed only in 
degree from the attraction of popula- 
tion to Lanarkshire for the develop- 
ment of coal and steel’”’ or from many 
other movements of people. Side by 
side with the development of the in- 
dustrial areas, in the Clyde Valley 
and in South Wales, has been the 
recently-halted decline of agriculture 
and the more permanent decay of 
other rural industries and crafts. The 
villages of a hundred years ago had 
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ditchers, thatchers, saddlers, fencers, 
blacksmiths, and joiners whose ser- 
vices were in constant demand. Their 
families eased the casual labour prob- 
lem. The changes in the technique 
of farming have tended to force the 
small man out of business. Ex- 
cavators are now often used for 
ditching ; hay sheds have reduced the 
need for thatchers; horses are declin- 
ing rapidly in numbers, and with 
them goes the need for saddlers. The 
blacksmith is at a hopeless disad- 
vantage when competing against 
spare parts produced in the factories 
and readily obtainable in the shops 
to be found in the market towns. The 
lack of openings in agriculture and 
the often total absence of alternative 
employment entail constant migra- 
tion. Almost daily the railways carry 
young people from rural Wales or the 
Scottish Highlands to some great 
city in search of opportunities denied 
them in their own native areas. 

As the population of a village de- 
clines, its collapse is often hastened 
by the closing of schools, and modern 
planners, faced with the need for 
economy in public services, are 
tempted to aggregate rather than to 
disperse. 

Scotland has lost by emigration, 
during the last century, a greater pro- 
portion of her population than any 
other European country. The net 
migration loss in the sixty years from 
1871 to 1931 was 1} millions, the 
resulting population in 1931 being 
under 5 million. The Highland and 
Border counties lost, in the sixty 
years, more than half their mean 
population by emigration, the in- 
dustrial belt one sixth. These figures 
were given by R. Gardner-Medwin in 
an address to a country meeting of 
the Town Planning Institute a year 
or two ago. No less serious has been 
the internal drift between the country 
and the town. 

Depopulation in rural Scotland be- 
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gan in 1760 when the crofters were 
turned off their lands to make way for 
sheep grazing, but the most serious 
changes took place in the two genera- 
tions preceding 1931. While the 
total population of Scotland in- 
creased by one third in this period, 
the counties of Caithness, Sutherland, 
and Orkney decreased by over 30 per 
cent and Western Ross by 45 per cent. 

The Advisory Council for Wales 
and Monmouthshire tells a similar 
story, if not quite so startling. Mont- 
gomeryshire, Breconshire, and Rad- 
norshire have all lost more than 25 
per cent: the rural parts of Car- 
marthenshire and Pembrokshire 21 
per cent and 24 per cent respectively. 
In Cardiganshire the rural districts 
of Aberayron, Tregaron, and Aberys- 
twyth have lost 32 per cent of their 
1891 population, and similar losses 
have been suffered by some of the 
rural districts of Merionethshire, 
Denbighshire, and Flintshire. 

One need not travel far in Wales to 
see clusters of deserted and decaying 
cottages, schools with six children 
where there used to be forty or fifty, 
villages where the average age is over 
fifty. The youth of Wales has been 
poured into the great industrial 
regions, the cauldrons of modern 
society. 

The Welsh Report lays great stress 
on bad housing conditions and lack 
of amenities as the cause of the 
present problem. It gives a number of 
statistics of sub-standard housing, 
mainly taken from the famous Clem- 
ent Davies Report on the Anti- 
tuberculosis Service in Wales, pub- 
lished in 1939. It also quotes from the 
Report of the Rural Housing Sub- 
Committee of the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee, published in 


1944. 

Both Welsh and Scottish docu- 
ments take the view that with the new 
prosperity of agriculture one of the 

(Continued on page 500) 
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THE THEATRE’S PLACE IN THE PLAN 


The writer shows that theatre requirements cannot be estimated 


on a purely numerical basis cud advocates further research into 
the varying response to this type of entertainment. 


EN WITHOUT pleasures tend 
M to become vicious. It is vitally 
important, therefore, especi- 
ally in these days when men are more 
and more forced to live in the 
artificial surroundings of urban life, 
that planners take cognizance not 
only of the everyday requirements of 
modern life, such as housing, trans- 
port, and work, but also of the leisure- 
time requirements. 

It is true to say that, in many urban 
areas, the place of the theatre as part 
of the community has been recog- 
nized as a civilizing force for a great 
many centuries. Yet the message of the 
theatre, set as it is on the spiritual and 
cultural plane, is in many ways con- 
ditioned and controlled by the 
physical medium through which it 
operates, the theatre. 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon 


by G. BELL BARKER 


Just as in all other aspects of plan- 
ning, survey must precede plan pre- 
paration, so also in the case of theatre 
siting. Up to the present, however, 
the number of surveys carried out 
with a view to ascertaining the 
existing and future theatre require- 
ments of a community have been few. 
While most towns are in a position to 
forecast fairly accurately the future 
housing requirements of the com- 
munity and possibly have earmarked 
suitable sites to meet such require- 
ments, there cannot be many which 
have carried out specific surveys with 
a view to ascertaining the theatre 
requirements and to setting aside 
sites which satisfy the demands of the 
modern theatre.’ 

Yet the demands of the modern 
theatre from a site point of view have 
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increased considerably within the 
last fifty years and call for a consider- 
able amount of research before a final 
choice of site can be fixed. 


Intellectual Texture 


The first problem which the plan- 
ner must face is the ascertainment of 
the community demand for a theatre 
or theatres. There are a great many 
towns, large and small, where the 
demand for a theatre has been almost 
non-existent and where in fact many 
drama ventures have failed. While, 
on the other hand, other towns have 
shown a long historic record of 
theatre activity. Some of these towns 
have been quite small as far as popu- 
lation is concerned. It is, therefore, 
wrong to assume that any hard and 
fast minimum figure of population 
can be laid down so far as the pro- 
vision of a theatre is concerned. A 
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more important influence is what 
may be termed the intellectual tex- 
ture of the town. For example, a 
small university town like St An- 
drews with a population of only 
10,000 has supported a theatre for 
many years. Again, a dormitory town 
whose residents are mostly well-to- 
do middle-class business people, may 
find that its local repertory theatre 
attracts up to 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation. While an industrial town of 
40,000 or 50,000 may not show any 
signs at all of supporting a local 
theatre. 

Further, it is important to consider 
not only the town itself but the sur- 
rounding area or the theatre catch- 
ment area. This may cover a consider- 
able area and in many cases the 
theatre becomes more than a local 
function, it becomes a regional func- 
tion. 


Interior of the Theatre Royal, Bristol 
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The Times 


The Old Vic after redecoration 


Theatre Catchment Area 


In 1947, I carried out a survey of 
the Scottish repertory theatre which 
showed quite clearly the points I 
have just illustrated. First of all, that 
the demand for a theatre is not con- 
ditioned solely by the size of the 
population of the town but is more 
strongly influenced by the intellec- 
tual texture of the town. Second, that 
where theatres are thriving there is a 
long historical background of drama 
associated with the town. Third, that 
in many areas, the theatre catchment 
area is in regional dimensions. 


Varying Response 

Recently, Mr Charles Landstone, 
Associate Drama Director of the 
Arts Council of Great Britain, has 
issued a report! dealing with this sub- 
ject on a British scale and his findings 
coincide with my own. However, 


The Arts Council Bulletin 120 (April, 1950) 
P- 5- 


where Mr Landstone points out that 
no town with a population of less than 
70,000 can hope to maintain a reper- 
tory theatre without recourse to a 
consistent heavy annual subsidy he 
takes care to add “there are excep- 
tions to the rule, because in the 
theatre every rule exists only so that at 
times it may be brilliantly broken.” 
Mr Landstone further points out 
that statistics have shown over the 
last few years that the percentage of 
people in towns of 70,000 and over, 
such as Bristol, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow who can be relied 
upon to form a regular audience for a 
good-class repertory is 3 pe: cent. 
However, in towns like Salisbury, 
Colchester, and Guildford where the 
population is smaller, the figure rises 
to 5 and 6 per cent. It would appear 
that a town of 70,000 can be relied 
upon continually to furnish an audi- 
ence of 2,100 per week. This means a 
minimum seating capacity of 350. 
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Where the population of the town 
is over 300,000, the maximum seating 
requirements would work out at 850, 
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two smaller theatres to satisfy the 
transport requirements of the town. 
The following table should be of 











but this may mean the provision of interest: 
. Desirable size 
Size of town of theatre Comments 
Under 70,000 Capacity 350 Should not be encouraged. 
Over 70,000 » 350-450 A hard struggle (without a margin) on 
: weekly repertorv. 
80,000 »» 350-450 Might leave a margin on weekly repertory. 
100,000 » 350-450 Could support a 500-seater on weekly 
repertory, but with a hard struggle might 
scrape through on jortnightly repertory at 
350-450 capacity. 
1 10,000—1 20,000 ss 350-450 Can do fortnightly repertory with a fair 
hope of a margin. 
120,000—150,000 ss 400-500 Fortnightly repertory. 
175,000 ss» 450-550 Fortnightly repertory. 
200,000 »» 350-450 Three-weekly repertory. 
ss 500-600 Fortnightly repertory. 
250,000 ss» 450-550 Three-weekly repertory. 
5, 600-700 Fortnightly repertory. 
300,000 ;, 600-700 Three-weekly repertory. 

















Dimensions and Site 

Once the seating requirements of 
the theatre have been established, it 
is then a comparatively simple matter 
to fix the size of the theatre. However, 
it should be remembered that as well 
as setting aside a site of sufficient 
area for the theatre, there should also 
be ample parking facilities provided 
adjacent to the site and the locus of 
the actual site must be related to the 
activities of the community. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the 


problem of theatre siting is an ex- 
tremely difficult one and much 
further research work will have to be 
carried out in the future, on.a regional 
and national scale. 

Where there are no theatres, or 
the theatre accommodation is inade- 
quate, the drama suffers. It is one of 
the duties of planners, responsible for 
the production of development plans, 
to see to it that suitable sites are set 
aside so that the future requirements 
of the theatre may be met. 


Planning 4 siete Meetings 


Wednesday, 22 November, 1.15 p.m. Ian 
Mikardo, MP, “InpUsTRY AND THE 
CITIZEN’. 

Wednesday, 29 November, 6.15 p.m. 
John Chear shows his film “rraLy 
EMERGES ’. 

Thursday, 30 November, 6.15 p.m. Dr 
Scott Williamson of the Peckham 
Health Centre, “PLANNING FOR 
HEALTH’ ’(Students’ PlanningGroup). 


Wednesday, 6 December, 1.15 p.m. Dr 
Dudley Stamp, CBE, BA, ‘“PpLAn- 
NING OF RURAL LAND”’. 

Thursday, 7 December, 6.15 p.m. J. M. 
Richards, ARIBA, “ARCHITECTURAL 
CONTROL AND CRITICISM” (Students’ 
Planning Group). 

Wednesday, 13 December, 6.15 p.m. 
P. W. Macfarlane, FRICS, MTPI, 
‘““PLANNING SLOUGH’S FUTURE”. 
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THE SCHUSTER REPORT 


A comment on the findings of the committee appointed by the 
MTCP, to consider the qualifications of planners. 


HE TERMS of reference of the 
committee were “to take ac- 
count of the present and pros- 
pective scope of town and country 
planning and to consider and report 
what qualifications are necessary or 
desirable for persons engaged in it, 
and to make any recommendations 
affecting those persons which appear 
to the committee to be relevant’’. 

The nature and scope of planning 
are narrowly determined by national 
policy as expressed in law. Nowadays, 
whatever the complexion .of the 
political party in power, there is no 
great chance that private initiative 
will create a sustained demand for 
planning skill, except to a minor 
degree in connection with the pre- 
paration and presentation of counter- 
claims. As planning legislation has 
broadened progressively so of neces- 
sity, has the field of professional 
planning and, in turn, the form of 
training required. 


Need for Training 


Before the Act of 1909, under which 
town planning first received statutory 
recognition, organized training was 
scarcely needed, but this measure 
and subsequent enactments created 
an increasing demand for the de- 
velopment of appropriate special 
skills on the part of a considerable 
body of people. One consequence of 
the expanding activity in planning 
was the founding of the Town Plan- 
ning Institute in 1914. The first school 
of planning, instituted in 1910, was 
the Department of Civic Design at 
Liverpool University. Subsequently, 
within the comparatively short space 


by R. A. CORDINGLEY 


of some forty years, an educational 
system has been built up which com- 
prises both the examinations of ten 
universities, colleges, and _ schools 
(certain facilities are available in 
seven others); and the intermediate 
and final stages of the Town Planning 
Institute examination. 

These arrangements were attuned 
to the pre-war planning situation. 
Subsequent legislative developments 
have been far-reaching and, in the 
report, the revised function of plan- 
ning is seen as “‘(1) the determination 
of policies—social, economic, and 
strategic;” and ‘‘(2) the preparation 
and carrying through of a plan for the 
use and development of land in con- 
formity with these policies”. This 
double function actually is that 
defined for planning authorities as a 
whole, as distinct from which the 
town and country planning authori- 
ties proper have (2) as their prime 
function but also ‘‘a wide responsi- 
bility in connection with (1)”. 


Definition of Planning 


The ultimate recommendations do 
indeed show that a very high degree 
of importance has been attached to 
the latter responsibility. In fact, as 
the report proceeds, the emphasis 
seems to pass from element (2) to (1). 
(On this point, paragraph 53 and 
numbers 1 and 3 of the summary may 
be consulted). Thus, of two funda- 
mental findings embodied in the 
summary, the first is that present day 
planning is “‘primarily a social and 


economic activity, limited but not 
determined by the technical possi- 
bilities of design”. The reference to 
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“‘design”’ in this same finding shows 
that it has now been accorded a status 
quite secondary to the “synthesis of 
the social and economic objectives 
to be achieved’’, a conclusion which 
will occasion acute perplexity on the 
part of many, if not most, of those who 
having been hitherto engaged in 
planning, had considered that, in- 
versely, these objectives were part of 
the comprehensive activity of “‘de- 
sign’’. . 

The second fundamental finding, 
related to the first, is that “this social 
and economic activity entails the 
creation of a synthesis and, despite 
the many contributions to planning 
by various special skills, is a task 
requiring unified direction’. 


Intellectual Requirements 


In the main the recommendations 
are not rigid and precise. The new 
tasks of planning are vital, compli- 
cated, and delicate to a degree, and 
there has been scarcely time, as yet, 
to evaluate and order them. The 
mechanism of planning too, is rela- 
tively new, and the recommendations 
leave room for experiment and 
evolution, whether in matters of 
organization or of education. But 
“‘whatever uncertainty there may be 
as to the precise methods to be fol- 
lowed, it is clear that the adoption of 
a positive planning policy has put 
upon both central and local govern- 
ment authorities a new and vitally 
significant responsibility, the proper 
fulfilment of which requires not 
merely technical skill but the wisdom 
of good minds. More than ever before, 
planning authorities need to recruit 
people with first-class intellectual 
qualities and first-class educational 
attainments’. 

The staff estimated to be required 
in the organization of a typical local 
planning authority comprise a chief 
planning officer; a staff of specialized 
experts, some of whom will exercise 
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only their special skill, whilst others 
will develop co-ordinating responsi- 
bilities; and ‘“‘large numbers of per- 
sons engaged on junior tasks, includ- 
ing not only qualified staff recruited 
to technical posts, but clerks, carto- 
graphers, and draughtsmen’’. 

The qualifications required of the 
specialized staff are deduced from a 
consideration of the equipment prop- 
er for a chief planning officer, since it 
is expected that he will normally be 
selected from the specialized class. 
He must have intellectual qualities 
and character of a high order, and 
must have received a sound basic 
educational discipline, as well as 
“some specialist education for plan- 
ning’, and practical training and 
experience. 


University Training 

The total number of specialists 
ultimately required will not be great 
(an estimate is not attempted). Uni- 
versity education, adopted in the 
recommendations as the main if not 
the sole ultimate approach, would be 
conducted in two stages, the one 
leading to a degree and the other 
consisting of a two years’ post- 
graduate course in planning. The 
study course for a first degree should 
preferably be ‘“‘one which has a special 
affinity to planning or a special value 
in developing powers of thought and 
understanding of the humanities’’. 
Thus no field of study is decisively ex- 
cluded, not even those which are 
concerned with preparation for tot- 
ally different professions, unless the 
word “preferably” is intended to indi- 
cate that the universities should them- 
selves impose limitations on choice. 
In practice, of course, the individual 
intending to follow planning as a 
career would not be likely to select a 
widely irrelevant approach. The only 
exceptions from two-stage university 
training would be for students follow- 
ing the five-year degree courses in 
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planning established in recent years 
at Durham and Manchester. It has 
yet to be seen, says the report, 
whether such courses can effectively 
take the place of the two normal 
stages. 


Educational Changes 


These recommendations regarding 
the chief methods of training involve 
substantial changes in the current 
educational system. They follow, as 
has been shown, from the relative 
emphasis placed by the committee 
on the two elements of the present- 
day planning function. The expres- 
sion “having come down on the side 
of the post-graduate course idea. . .”’, 
used in paragraph 199, appears to 
betray-doubt in the minds of the com- 
mittee as to the suitability of their 
choice. Certainly they do not appear 
to have received much in the way of 
firm guidance from the evidence sub- 
mitted. In some instances, at least, 
the latter appears to be based on out- 
dated experience or lack of a full 
appreciation of the present planning 
situation. One wonders, though, 
whether the two-fold function of 
planning, defined by the committee 
itself and implicit in a not inconsider- 
able proportion of the evidence 
offered, might not have deserved 
more exhaustive investigation than 
appears in the report. Yet there can 
be no doubt of the wisdom of insisting 
that planning be conducted by men 
of first-class calibre. 


Organization of Course 


Under the new educational ar- 
rangements proposed, certain famil- 
iar practical problems would arise 
once more. Graduates in the social 
sciences, geography, law, and other 
subjects, as well as architects and 
engineers would be allowed access to 
the contemplated two-year post- 
graduate course. The fully-qualified 
architect (a university degree is not a 
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full professional qualification in the 
case of engineering) spends not less 
than five years on his initial course, 
whilst other graduates normally 
spend only three. Will any aspirant 
for planning wittingly choose such an 
approach, involving seven university 
years, when alternatives are open; 
and is there any likelihood that the 
normal tenure of scholarships can be 
extended for so lengthy a period ? If 
this technical class of candidate 
should disappear from the scene, the 
present position would be indeed 
reversed and planning would suffer 
a loss of a body of men versed in its 
essential skills. The need for practical 
experience in the basic professions 
involves further complications. The 
committee suggests that such candi- 
dates might conceivably be allowed 
to complete the post-graduate plan- 
ning course in one year, but already 
this has been found to be impractic- 
able unless preceded by a part time 
introductory course. 

Administrative and organizational 
complexities in operating a post- 
graduate course for graduates of such 
widely-differing departments and 
faculties would be indeed severe, but 
difficulties of this kind are not new. 
The thorny problem would be how 
to inculcate an appreciation of “‘out- 
ward beauty” in so short a space of 
time; to develop an abiding capacity 
for creative design would be out of 
the question, unless a facility had 
been acquired in the earlier course. 
Thus there again comes to the fore 
the strong suggestion that the recog- 
nition of two different groups, as 
indicated by the defined dual function 
of planning, would do much to ease 
problems. 


Junior Staff 


The report offers suggestions rather 
than proposals regarding the position 
of “‘late-developers” and the method 
of qualification of the “large num- 
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bers” of junior staff said to be re- 
quired in a planning office. This latter 
is a question which the Town Plan- 
ning Institute, like other professional 
bodies, has found difficult too. Offices 
have a need for junior recruits and 
cannot economically and efficiently 
organize the day-to-day work without 
them. The intake of such recruits is 
not less to-day than it has been in the 
past, to judge by the numbers enter- 
ing the Town Planning Institute ex- 
aminations. Yet to lead young people 
into a blind-alley occupation would be 
unfair to them and ultimately detri- 
mental to the office in which they 
work. That correspondence courses 
are an unsatisfactory form of training 
is almost universally understood; but 
what is the satisfactory alternative ? 

The report makes no reference to 
the demand jor instruction in plan- 
ning of those—chiefly architects, sur- 
veyors, and engineers—who have no 
intention of entering a planning 
office, but who require a sound back- 
ground knowledge of planning for the 
efficient practice of their profession. 
This class is perhaps outside the 
terms of reference of the committee. 


National Institution 

The committee makes very import- 
ant recommendations for provisions 
for the advancement of thought and 
knowledge, proposing a national 
institution to watch the whole field 
of planning studies (identifying this 
with the Town Planning Institute) 
and also that the institute should de- 
velop a study group. 

The proposals regarding the con- 
stitution and objects of the Town 
Planning Institute reflect the form of 
the recommendations on methods of 
training. A first step advanced con- 
cerns the membership of the educa- 
tion committee; at least one half of 
themembers, including the chairman, 
should be university representatives. 
(The present chairman and others 
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among the members of the com- 
mittee are university professors. It is 
not clear whether this recommenda- 
tion proposes that the universities 
should specifically nominate repre- 
sentatives.) Changes in the council 
are also advocated; the present ar- 
rangement that nine of the fifteen 
members must be architects, sur- 
veyors, or engineers should be aban- 
doned in favour of a constitution in 
which one third would be co-opted 
members, the latter including repre- 
sentatives of the economic and social 
sciences. 

As to the future of institute mem- 
bership, the new form of the training 
proposed is itself the guiding factor, 
but the report also states that mem- 
bership should include the whole, and 
not less than the whole, of those en- 
gaged in some form of activity in 
planning. It is suggested that, as an 
interim step, persons well qualified 
by education and experience to 
practice in planning should be ad- 
mitted even if they lack the qualifica- 
tions at present deemed necessary. 
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SHOPS: THEIR PLACE IN NEW AND 
REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


A consideration of a controversial subject, with particular refer- 
ence to the problem of reconciling the interests of the various 


categories of customers. 


Y AUTHORITY for writing a- 
M bout this subject is based 
upon experience during re- 
cent years. During this time I have 
made plans for Coventry’s central 
shopping area and also for shopping 
in the outer areas. These plans have 
been the subject of argument, praise, 
criticism, and congratulation; and of 
co-operation and otherwise. They 
have now been accepted and are 
being put into effect as quickly as the 
availability of building labour and 
the Treasury will allow. 


Model of shopping precinct, Coventry 


by DONALD GIBSON 


Basic Requirements 

The principles of layout and de- 
sign for shopping require conveni- 
ence for the public and the shop- 
keeper. In addition to convenience, 
the shopping should also form a 
pleasant street picture. 

People who go shopping on foot 
are not interested in car parks, but 
want buses to convey them from 
home to the shopping centre with the 
minimum amount of walking. They 
want shops to be close together and 
do not like having to dodge traffic 
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Plan of new shopping precinct, Coventry 


or being splashed with mud. Those 
who go by car want to be able to stop 
in front of any shop. In most cases 
somebody else’s car is already there. 
If more motor cars come it will be 
worse. Herringbone street parking 
appears to be worthy of considera- 
tion but, when used with two-sided 
shopping, it results in very wide 
streets which are costly and incon- 
venient for pedestrians. Wide streets 
are not popular with the shopkeeper 





either and they are not liked by any 
town planner with a good sense of 
civic design. The shopkeeper would 
like to be able to receive and despatch 
goods in bulk at the rear of his shop 
away from the shop window. 

There appear to be only two 
possible methods of securing all these 
points in planning a new shopping 
street. One of these we are attempting 
to apply in what we call the shopping 
precinct at Coventry, and the other 
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in a suburban shopping centre in a 
new housing neighbourhood at Tile 
Hill. The accompanying plans and 
photographs will help to describe 
these two schemes. 


Shopping Precinct 


The precinct shown on page 496 
consists of a shopping garden with 
provision for unloading bus pas- 
sengers at both ends, the maximum 
walking distance to the centre being 
not more than 150 yards. Behind the 
shops there is provision for parking 
cars and room for goods vehicles 
bringing merchandise to and from 
the shops. The parking and service 
areas are designed to enable vehicles 
to get to any shop very easily and 
without waste of time. The car user 
can walk through a short arcade into 
the shopping centre, and his greatest 
walking distance is probably a good 
deal less than in most streets where 
parking is allowed. It is the intention 
of the city council that there should 
be no charge for car parking in these 
areas. The shopping centre itself is on 
a gentle hillside but the shopper with 
a perambulator is considered, be- 
cause steps have generally been 
avoided. In positions where steps do 
occur there are also ramps for peram- 
buiator traffic. With a view to bring- 
ing the many shops as near together 
as is possible, to save time and walk- 
ing, a second storey of small shops 
has been designed above the ground- 
floor ones. This arrangement is very 
convenient because the ground-floor 
shops are much greater in depth than 
the smaller ones above, and it is pos- 
sible to provide a terrace to give 
access to all shops at first-floor level. 
Pedestrian traffic can gain this ter- 
race either by staircases at the centre 
and both ends, or by means of a lift 
along the short arcade between the 
car park and the main pedestrian 
way. This lift will also convey peram- 
bulator traffic and merchandise to 
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the small shops on the first floor. 
Above the shops are groups of offices, 
so that the car parks which are being 
provided centrally in the city will be 
available also for office workers and 
callers. 


Suburban Shopping 


In the case of the suburban shop- 
ping centre, mentioned previously, a 
one-sided shopping street has been 
designed with a lay-by for cars on 
the shopping side of the street. In this 
case the car traffic should be ade- 
quately catered for, because the 
traffic density will be so much less 
than in the central shopping area. 
This shopping area is not only to serve 
the population of the new neighbour- 
hood, but is also to provide shopping 
facilities for an existing population of 
6,300 which is inadequately catered 
for in this respect. The present cus- 
tom is to go into the central shopping 
area, and to change this habit the 
new shopping centre has been planned 
as close as possible to the existing 
population. The new group of shops 
has therefore been planned in a cut- 
ting running through woodland with 
dwellings over the shops facing south 
and overlooking a very pleasant 
silver birch wood. A broad paved 
area has been retained between the 
parking area and the shop fronts with 
selected groups of silver birch trees 
preserved in the footway. From these 
trees lighting fittings can be hung. At 
the rear of the shops there is a service 
road and yard to each shop for deal- 
ing with incoming and outgoing 
goods. 


Shelter and Lighting 


The city council has given con- 
sideration to the question of pro- 
tection against the weather in the 
new shopping streets in the central 
area. They have decided, on prin- 
ciple, that all shops should be pro- 
tected against the rain. This is gener- 
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Suburban shopping centre at Tile Hill 


ally to be achieved by carrying the 
upper parts of the buildings on col- 
umns, with the shop windows set 
back about nine feet from the col- 
umns, thus leaving an uncovered part 
of the footway between the fronts of 
the columns and the kerb. In some 
instances the whole of the footway is 
recessed below the upper part of the 
building, and in a few cases there is 
to be a projecting canopy above the 
fascia of the shops. Various argu- 
ments have developed from time to 
time between the prospective shop- 
keepers and developers regarding 
advertising display and _ lighting. 
From the point of view of daylighting 
there is no real question to answer 
because, if the proportion of height 
to depth and the detailing of the ceil- 
ing are carefully considered, the 
natural daylighting will be quite ade- 
quate. A point of view, expressed by 
some developers, is that they prefer 
rather subdued daylight because the 
artificial lighting in the display 
windows then becomes more notice- 
able. This is a view which is generally 
gaining ground, especially in Ameri- 
ca. From the amenity point of view it 
has one big advantage, in addition to 
the comfort of the shoppers, and that 
is regarding advertising name signs 
and lettering. If these are to be of 
the normal types used commercially, 
they are much less damaging to the 


street design if they are under a 
canopy or over the shop front under 
the projecting part of the building. 


Estimating Space Requirements 


One of the most difficult facts for a 
planner to ascertain is the number 
and sizes of shops which should be 
provided. I think that the individual 
town is the only competent authority 
to decide this point. Conditions in 
every town seem to differ so widely; 
some towns depend entirely on their 
own population for shopping, whilst 
others, such as market towns, attract 
customers from various surrounding 
places. We have studied shopping 
facilities in relation to population ina 
variety of places, and there is little 
consistency between them. The same 
remarks apply to the question of 
multiple or private shops, although 
there is a tendency for a reduction in 
the number of smaller private shops 
and an increase in the number of 
multiple shops, which seems general 
throughout the country. Nor are the 
required floor areas easy to ascertain. 
We find that many shopkeepers, 
when first asked for their require- 
ments, make 100 per cent errors 
compared with their actual needs a 
year or two afterwards, when they 
are allocated a site. Their actual re- 
quirements seem to depend more 
upon the financial! cost of the space 
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than on anything else, and it seems 
that most of them can carry on busi- 
ness under all sorts of difficult con- 
ditions, and are prepared to do so, if 
financially it is to their advantage. 


Frontage and Depth 


In the central area of Coventry the 
frontage allocated to each shop is 
generally about twenty feet al- 
though, in part of the precinct, 
frontages of twenty-three feet ap- 
proximately have been adopted. The 
grid of twenty feet was decided upon 
as it is an economical width from a 
constructional point of view, and 
also because it was necessary to keep 
the shop fronts fairly narrow in order 
to accommodate, in the main shop- 
ping streets, the retailers who traded 
there before the “blitz”. In excep- 
tional cases a trader may be allo- 
cated a double frontage or, in the 
case of traders requiring only a kiosk, 
the twenty feet frontage may contain 
two small shops. Apart from sites 
allocated to large stores, the depths 
of the shops vary from approximately 
110 feet in the shopping precinct to 
eighty feet and sixty feet in the 
secondary shopping streets. In this 
way an attempt has been made to 
cater for the large multiple stores as 
well as for the smaller private traders. 

It is hoped that the central shop- 
ping area will, when completed, form 
an attractive centre, not only for the 
population of the city, but also for the 
rural areas and small towns in the 
vicinity of the city, and that it will 
provide for the special needs of all 
these people. 


Neighbourhood Centres 


In the preparation of the develop- 
ment plan, the shopping requirements 
of the population living in the sub- 
urban areas have been carefully con- 
sidered. Where existing suburban 
shopping centres are inadequate, 
provision has been made for addi- 
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tional shops, while new neighbour- 
hood centres have been planned to 
cater for the weekly needs of each 
neighbourhood. These centres natur- 
ally vary in size according to the 
population of the neighbourhood and 
to its position in relation to the central 
area. Inall cases, however, an attempt 
has been made to plan these centres 
with sufficient shops to create healthy 
competition between traders. Care 
must be taken also to ensure that the 
housewife has not to walk long dis- 
tances to the local centre. If this 
factor is not carefully watched, it will 
be found that people will find it easier 
to travel to the central area. If this 
happens, the local shopping centre 
will become less flourishing, or may 
even not survive. 


Sub-Centres 


In the development plan an at- 
tempt has been made to bring shop- 
ping facilities within easy reach of 
everyone by providing, in addition to 
the neighbourhood shopping centres, 
a number of sub-centres placed at 
frequent intervals throughout each 
neighbourhood. These centres will 
contain from six to twelve shops, 
according to the population to be 
served, and should reduce to a mini- 
mum expenditure on ’bus fares for 
shopping expeditions. 

In the older areas, in my opinion, 
the street-corner shop has catered 
well for the daily needs of people 
living in these districts. In our inter- 
war housing estates the facilities 
provided by the street-corner shops 
have been sadly lacking. There is 
still, I think, a place in our modern 
plans for this type of shop, but it 
should be carefully sited and larger 
than the older type, in order to give 
even better service. 


Provision for Expansion 


Perhaps one of the most difficult 
facts to ascertain is the number of 
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shops needed in these suburban 
centres. In fact, I would say that it is 
an impossibility to determine accur- 
ately the correct number. The best 
method of dealing with this problem 
is, I think, to decide on the probable 
minimum and maximum number of 
shops that will be required, having 
regard to all the known factors. 
Sufficient land should be reserved for 
the possible maximum required, but 
only the probable minimum should, 
in the first place, be erected. This will 
give a margin for expansion and, if 
ultimately the additional shops are 
not required, the land can always be 
employed for the erection of addi- 
tional neighbourhood buildings or for 
housing. 
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Consultation 

In conclusion I should like to say 
that, in attempting to solve the many 
problems connected with the plan- 
ning of shopping areas, I have had 
many useful discussions with such 
organizations as the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Chamber of Trade, 
the Multiple Shops Federation, and 
public transport operators, and have 
found these bodies very ready to co- 
operate and to make useful sugges- 
tions. I have attempted to understand 
the trader’s point of view, and I hope 
that the final result will not only 
prove to be attractive aesthetically 
but will provide adequate and con- 
venient facilities for both shoppers 
and traders. 





RURAL DEPOPULATION (Continued from page 485) 


prime causes of rural depopulation 
has been halted. To quote the Welsh 
Committee, “the tide has turned’’. 
However, it will be appreciated that 
this is only the very first step, although 
an essential one, in any solution of the 
whole problem. 

The impression left by the Welsh 
Report is that too much stress has 
been laid on housing and amenity 
and not enough on industry. It quotes 
the Board of Trade Office for Wales 
as stating in its evidence that, if the 
elementary amenities of adequate 
housing, piped water, efficient sew- 
age, and sufficient electricity and gas 
are lacking, ‘‘a programme for the 
introduction of industry in any given 
rural area must lack reality”. To say 
that such a ridiculous statement, by 
the Board of Trade, lacks reality it- 
self, would be a sounder judgement, 
as there cannot be any better ex- 
ample of putting the cart before the 
horse. Further, it discloses an alarm- 
ing inability even to understand the 
problem. 


Concern for rural areas is no ro- 
mantic back-to-the-land movement. 
Certainly there is a desire to attempt 
social as well as economic improve- 
ments in the countryside. But much 
more remains to be done. Hydro- 
electric power is on the way. Forestry 
developments; schemes for growing 
and canning fruit; research into peat 
as a marketable fuel, as a fertilizer, 
or a basis for wax extraction, or even 
as an aggregate for concrete; im- 
provements in farming; sawmills; 
new rural industries; quick-freezing 
plants to help inshore fishermen, these 
are all matters for investigation. 

Above all else it requires govern- 
ment support and positive direction, 
of light industry or industries associa- 
ted with agriculture, into selected 
country towns. The whole problem 
of rural depopulation is a challenge 
and an opportunity which cannot be 
ignored any longer. Like its twin 
problem, the congested city, it is the 
town planner’s great chance and 
raison d étre. 
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The Schuster Committee 


The Schuster Committee on the 
Qualifications of Planners has pub- 
lished a challenging and important 
document. It will be read widely in 
the planning profession and its argu- 
ments cannot be ignored, even if there 
may be an answer to some of them. 
In this issue we publish an article 
by Professor Cordingley, Professor of 
Architecture at Manchester Uni- 
versity. Further issues will contain 
other articles written from different 
standpoints and the Editor of Town 
and Country Planning will welcome 
correspondence on this very import- 
ant subject. 


Dispersal Problems in Essex 
Repercussions of the present Lon- 
don dispersal programme _ were 
brought to light by the attitude of the 
Boroughs of Wanstead and Wood- 
ford, Walthamstow, Leyton, and 
Chingford to developments at Har- 
low New Town. The MTCP memor- 
andum of December 1949 envisaged 
that Harlow would receive overspill 
from North Middlesex and Hertford- 
shire, while exporting authorities in 
Essex would be linked with Basildon 
New Town, Billericay, Brentwood, 
and Thurrock. Development is now 
well under way at Harlow, but the 
allocation of dwellings there is con- 
ditioned by the development of in- 
dustry in the new town. The Wan- 
stead-Woodford, Walthamstow, Ley- 
ton, and Chingford authorities feel 
that their present arrangements are 
of little benefit to them and that, since 
Harlow is situated in Essex and since 
the county authorities will have to 
provide essential services, the new 


town should be used as a means of 
solving the housing problems of 
metropolitan Essex. It is hoped to 
arrange a deputation to the MTCP. 

Further developments in this con- 
troversy will be noted with great 
interest. It is essential, however, that 
all parties involved should not lose 
sight of the fact that the new towns 
are more than housing estates de- 
signed only to provide a given amount 
of residential accommodation. They 
are planned as independent com- 
munities. To this end it is essential 
that they should receive their fair 
share of industry, and that residential 
and industrial development should 
proceed in parallel. Nor should it be 
forgotten that Harlow New Town 
enjoys a special relationship with a 
part of Middlesex since in 1945 the 
Borough of Tottenham selected Har- 
low as a site for a garden city to re- 
house its overspill. Ever since then a 
close link between Tottenham and 
Harlow New Town has been main- 
tained, and some may feel that 
quicker progress would have been 
achieved if the whole project had 
been left to Tottenham. However, 
recent changes in the personnel of 
the Harlow Development Corpora- 
tion may lead to speedier progress. 


London Planning Administration 
Again 

On the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first elections for 
the metropolitan borough councils 
which the Local Government Act 
(1899) had set up, The Times devoted 
considerable space to the changing 
structure of local government in 
London and the surrounding region. 
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‘‘Which of us is going to break it to them that we can’t afford it?” 


After maintaining that the LCC, as at 
present constituted, is unable to deal 
with services which require to be 
organized on a regional basis, the 
leader-writer advocated the establish- 
ment of a two-tier system of local 
government for Greater London. The 
luwer tier would comprise local 
authorities enjoying wider powers 
than those at present vested in the 
metropolitan boroughs, while a new 
county authority for all Greater 
London would constitute the upper 
tier. Among the duties of the higher 
authority would be major planning 
measures, the latter to include new 
towns and out-county estates. 


Hertfordshire’s Claim Rejected 

The Hertfordshire County Coun- 
cil’s plea for special financial assist- 
ance, in connection with the addi- 
tional expenditure occasioned by new 
towns, expanded towns, and LCC 


out-county estates, has not been 
accepted by the MTCP and the 
Ministry of Health. It was stated by 
the latter authorities that the Hert- 
fordshire ratepayers were not yet 
saddled with an unreasonable burden 
on account of these developments. 
The ministries concerned were never- 
theless willing to meet representa- 
tives of the county council once again, 
after the latter had prepared further 
statistical information. 

It is estimated by the Hertford- 
shire authorities that the county 
would be required to receive a total 
additional population of 192,500, of 
which the new towns would account 
for 122,500, the expanded towns for 
40,000, and the LCC estates for 
30,000. The provision of services for 
this influx would require a sum of 
£541,000, the equivalent of a rate of 
1s. gd. in the £. 

This happening underlines the 
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financial implications of town-found- 
ing and expansion. In this connection 
the TCPA, through its Country 
Towns Committee, has carried out 
valuable research. It is to be hoped 
that its lead will be followed by 
official action to ensure that centres 
which at the present are anxious to 
expand, will not be discouraged by 
financial difficulties at the municipal 
or county level. 


A Window in the City 

The extent of public interest in 
planning problems is shown by a 
welcome venture of the City and 
Metropolitan Building Society. The 
latter is organizing, on its premises at 
39 Moorgate in the City of London, a 
window-display illustrating the nec- 
essity and benefits of planned de- 
velopment. At the invitation of the 
building society, the TCPA will be 
supplying material for the exhibit, 
which is to remain on view to the 
public from 13-18 November. 


The New House of Commons 

It is only when one reads the story 
of the Chamber of the House of Com- 
mons that one realizes the difficulties 
which faced Sir Giles Gilbert Scott in 
its rebuilding. In the concluding 
chapter of a recently published his- 
tory of the Houses of Parliament 
(Parliament House, Architectural Press, 
12s. 6d.) Maurice Hastings writes 
“The Chamber of the Commons of 
England is like it is because it was 
once the most beautiful and ornate 
chapel in Christendom; because 
Wren ruthlessly inserted a classical 
interior; because, for all that, the 
Commons refused to sit otherwise 
than as if in a choir; because Barry 
had to keep a classical interior, but 
somehow make it Gothic again; and 
because Sir Giles Gilbert Scott has 
had to tidy up and improve, and 
enlarge, but as always, to do this 
without altering anything.” 
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The architect has truly had to con- 
ceal modern construction and ser- 
vices beneath a traditional covering 
within a confined space—even the 
height has been limited so as not to 
interfere with the skyline of the other 
buildings designed by Sir Charles 
Barry. 

However, although the floor space 
of the Chamber remains the same 
(68 ft by 45 ft 6 in.), there is now 
accommodation for 177 more people 
in the press and public galleries. 
Members have been provided with 
much-needed secretarial, interview- 
ing, and conference rooms. The new 
Chamber is lit, heated, and ventilated 
by a thoroughly up-to-date system. 
In short, the Members’ only objection 
to the old Chamber has been over- 
come, and the House of Commons 
has, at last, become ‘“‘comfortable’’. 


Our January Issue 

Many of our readers will recollect 
that our January 1950 issue was de- 
voted to the progress and problems of 
the new towns. The issue met the 
widely-felt need for an authoritative 
yet popular progress report, and is 
still in demand. With the success of 
this experiment in mind, we have 
decided to devote our January 1951 
issue to the same subject. This next 
number will bring up to date the story 
of those new towns which were first in 
the field; it will also deal for the first 
time with those which, a year ago, 
had not passed the designation stage. 
Other articles will deal with develop- 
ments which, though not new towns 
in name, have their part to play in the 
implementation ofa policy of planned 
dispersal. 


Apologies to Pretoria 

On page 424 of our October 1950 
issue it was stated that the white 
population of Greater Pretoria is 
15,000. This is an error, the correct 
figure being 150,000. 
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PLANNING AND THE VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATION 


A review of the part played by local groups in stimulating and 
guiding public interest in the aims and methods of planning. 


HE CREATION of wide public 
interest in policies and develop- 
ments is half the battle in secur- 

ing objectives. Progress in most 
branches ofsocial improvement gener- 
ally begins with a small band of en- 
thusiasts who ultimately win ade- 
quate support for their proposals. In 
the sphere of planning this is particu- 
larly true. What were originally the 
ideas of a few enthusiasts have become 
official policy. There is still, however, 
a long way to go, and an important 
question is: what are likely to be the 
best means whereby the rest of the 
journey can be successfully accom- 
plished ? One essential method is that 
by which a start was made—the 
creation and maintenance of public 
interest. How can this be done most 


Members of the Beckenham Planning Group on a visit to Greenwich 


by ARNOLD WHITTICK 


effectively throughout the country ? 
The answer is, I think, by the forma- 
tion of local groups. If public opinion 
in various parts of the country is to be 
aroused and is to find effective ex- 
pression, it must be represented by 
some kind of organization. The very 
existence of such an organization 
will promote interest, and what may 
begin as a small group could well 
expand into a large and influential 
local association. 


Local Groups 


One of the great objectives of 
town and country planning to-day is 
to secure planned development ac- 
cording to sound economic and social 
principles, in place of the haphazard 
and unplanned growth from which 
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we have suffered in the past. It must 
be obvious that the securing of such 
objectives would be greatly facilitated 
if every town, even the very smallest, 
possessed a group that was formed 
for the purpose of studying the pos- 
sible future development of its area in 
relation to the region. 

In theory the formation of such 
groups should not be difficult, for it 
ought to be quite a simple matter to 
assemble a certain number of persons 
who, feeling some pride and affection 
for the place in which they live, would 
wish to preserve what is best in it, get 





Plan prepared by Beckenham Planning Group for the development of war-damaged central 
area of the borough as an alternative to the official scheme 
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rid of what is worst, and see that it is 
wisely developed in the future: to see, 
in short, that their town or village is a 
good place in which to live. Although, 
on the face of it, getting together such 
a body of residents should be fairly 
simple, it has not been done to any- 
thing like the extent that most plan- 
ners would desire. What is initially 
needed in each place are a few en- 
thusiasts who can be brought to- 
gether. From such a start big things 
often result. I will return to the ques- 
tion of the methods of forming groups 
at the end of this article. 
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Many of the existing voluntary 
local organizations, devoted mainly 
or wholly to town and country plan- 
ning, were formed towards the end of 
the war, when there was considerable 
enthusiasm for social improvements 
of all kinds as the means whereby a 
“better world” was to be achieved. 
Most of these are sections of civic 
societies, which probably number 
about seventy. One of the most note- 
worthy, which could provide a good 
example for other projected societies, 
is the Sevenoaks and District Civic 
Society. This was formed in 1944, and 
it claims to have a higher ratio of 
members to the total population than 
any other society of the kind in the 
country. Its work is entrusted to vari- 
ous sub-committees, among which is 
one for town and country planning. 
In 1945 the society submitted to the 
Sevenoaks Urban District Council a 
memorandum and plan concerned 
with housing, schools, and recrea- 
tional and allotment sites in the area, 
and it has since proposed several 
schemes for various parts of the dis- 
trict. Those who think of forming a 
local planning association might 
derive much useful guidance from 
the Sevenoaks society. 


Planning Groups 


Of local groups more exclusively 
devoted to planning, the oldest, as far 
as I know, is the Chelmsford Area 
Planning Group which was formed 
in 1935. With the assistance of three 
firms in the district, this group, under 
the direction of Anthony Minoprio, 
was able in 1944 to make a sur- 
vey and plan covering the Borough 
and Rural District of Chelmsford. 
This survey and plan, which was pub- 
lished in 1945, represented a notable 
achievement for a local group. 

During the war two other local 
groups were formed, both of which 
have since done some very good work 
in their localities. One is the Sudbury 
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and District Planning Association 
formed in 1944, and the other the 
Beckenham Planning Group formed 
in 1943. The former did much to 
stimulate local interest in the develop- 
ment of Sudbury and district and 
engaged Keith Jeremiah to prepare 
a plan for the town and surrounding 
rural area. This was published last 
year as a very attractive volume en- 
titled A Full Life in the Country. 

The Beckenham Planning Group 
has worked on somewhat different 
lines. It has not aimed at preparing 
a plan for the whole area, but has 
rather made recommendations from 
time to time to the local planning 
authority on the development of the 
area according to what it considers to 
be good planning principles. These 
are very much those which inspired 
the plans for London. It has a good 
membership, but its success is due 
mainly to a really strong committee. 
As I have been associated with this 
group since its inception, I propose to 
give some details of the work it has 
done. 


Activities at Beckenham 


The first memorandum prepared 
by the group was one on housing in 
the area, the main purpose of which 
was to underline the implications of 
the Greater London Plan with regard 
to the district. This memorandum 
was followed by a plan for the central 
area which was partly destroyed by 
bombing. The plan included a sug- 
gested redevelopment of an old 
housing estate. The proposed central 
area consisted mainly of gardens, but 
included a site for an arts centre, 
and a member of the group, L. A. 
Culliford, FRIBA, AMTPI, pre- 
pared a design for this consisting of 
theatre, concert hall, restaurant, and 
exhibition rooms. An attractive model 
was made of the building. 

Shortly after this an official plan, 
prepared for the development of this 
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Plan prepared by Beckenham Planning Group for an open space recently acquired by the 
borough 


north-central area, was published 
and comment was invited. The plan- 
ning group made its criticisms and 
submitted an alternative plan. The 
official plan was then revised in the 
light of the group’s observations. 


Other memoranda prepared by 
the group have been on community 
centres, advertisements, and the de- 
velopment of various districts and 
estates. Of these schemes may be 
mentioned a plan for West Wickham, 
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Proposed Art Centre, Beckenham 2 


one for the Harvington Estate, and 
one for the Oak Lodge Estate, West 
Wickham. 

The group has always attended 
local inquiries held by the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning, and 
has expressed its views in accordance 
with what it considers good planning 
principles. Every year the group 
arranges courses of lectures on sub- 
jects directly related to local, regional, 
and national planning. In the spring 
and summer visits are arranged to 
places of architectural and planning 
interest. 


Varying Methods 

It would be a good thing if every 
town had organizations such as those 
mentioned. It might be best in some 
towns to have a civic society with a 
planning section; in others a planning 
group or association might be more 





appropriate. Much depends on the 
size of the town. In either case the 
first requisite is a few local residents 
who will provide an enthusiastic 
nucleus. If the suggestion is to come 
from outside the locality in the first 
place, I think local architects often 
provide promising material, and if 
these could be brought together with 
a few others, then there may be some 
prospect of success. 

There is one very important point 
in forming a local association of this 
kind, and that is that it should always 
seek to relate the development of the 
locality to the region and to the 
country as a whole. Isolated develop- 
ment is the negation of good plan- 
ning. That is why the Beckenham 
Planning Group included among its 
objects the study of national and 
regional planning as well as local 
planning. 
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THE AGE OF BUILDINGS 


Some methods of obtaining this important information when carry- 


ing out planning surveys. 


by GEORGE ARTHUR ATKINSON 


HE PREPARATION of maps 
showing the age of buildings is 
an important stage in a town- 
planning survey. Several obvious 
systems for compiling the necessary 
information are widely used. Some 
less common techniques may also be 
adopted where data are limited. 


Use of Documents 


Simplest of all methods are those 
using historic documents giving exact 
dates, medieval records, Renaissance 
drawings and plans, early nineteenth- 
century surveys, Ordnance Surveys, 
and modern photographic mosaics 
can all be used to decide, exactly or 
nearly so, the age of some buildings. 
A simple, broad small-scale map, 
based on such sources, is a good start- 
ing point for any survey, irrespective 
of whether great precision is eventu- 
ally required. 

An outline survey is inevitably in- 
accurate in detail. From such a sur- 
vey only an inadequate picture can 
be obtained if detailed planning pro- 
posals are to be elaborated. Boundar- 
ies are uncertain, and areas recon- 
structed are not easily identified by 
comparing maps and records. The 
information available is not always 
sufficient to enable broad policy to be 
decided. A pocket of new develop- 
ment, not revealed by such work, may 
bar some major reconstruction 
scheme. A factory shown as old- 
established, and therefore presum- 
ably obsolete, may have been so 
altered and modernized as to be 
serviceable for generations to come. 
Neither of these important facts can 
be ascertained from a broad, ap- 


proximate survey and a generalized 
age map. 


Determining Factors 


Accuracy in plotting or recording 
the age of buildings is determined by 
two factors—the limits of time within 
which a unit can have been built; and 
the boundaries of a historically inde- 
pendent unit, that is, a structure built 
as one unit at one time, irrespective 
of whether it is functionally related to 
other structures. Methods of record- 
ing facts are important. In the first 
instance exact dates may be recorded 
on survey sheets. Such details may be 
permanently filed in record books or 
on index cards, with references to key 
maps. By this technique such data 
may be transferred to punched cards 
and related to other surveys. For 
ready recognition of the main factors, 
the information is best simplified and 
transferred to maps for graphic 
presentation. A third possible treat- 
ment of age is to make a cartoon film 
illustrating the growth of a town. 
Such a film in colour could also show 
use changes in relation to growth and 
time. For normal work such a 
method is unsuitable, but for edu- 
cational purposes it could be in- 
valuable. 

Age must not be confused with 
condition. The two factors are re- 
lated, but the relationship is not direct 
and they must therefore be surveyed 
and recorded separately. 


Documentary Records 

The earliest records of value in de- 
ciding age are deeds, builders’ ac- 
counts, medieval inquests, charters, 
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and letters. For most practical plan- 
ning purposes, age cannot be deter- 
mined by records in the case of pre- 
medieval buildings. Academic re- 
search of great value has been based 
on the use of parchment records, 
geology, inscriptions, and other speci- 
alized techniques, and very ancient 
buildings have been dated by these 
means. Such work is not without rele- 
vance to the methods of survey to be 
discussed, and may be important 
when a full understanding of such an 
ancient city as Bath is desired. But the 
planning officer or consultant will not 
normally need to adopt such methods. 

The first type of record of practical 
significance in day-to-day work is the 
plan or map. Useful maps are avail- 
able from Renaissance times on- 
wards. Valuable medieval plans sur- 
vive in the case of some cities. Dating 
from such plans is made possible by a 
process of sieving. More usually such 
plans are used directly, in relation one 
to another, to illustrate growth. A 
method of use I favour is to extract 
the essential data from each plan and 


from other available sources, and to 
prepare comparative six-inch maps 
on the Ordnance Survey pattern. A 
more vivid comparison is then pos- 
sible and allowance can be made for 
the idiosyncrasies and shifts in em- 
phasis of particular cartographers. 

Nineteenth-century buildings can 
sometimes be dated very accurately 
from common sources. Plans are 
abundant, guide books common, and 
specialized periodicals and journals 
often informative. For example, the 
shoe factories of Northampton and 
other towns can be dated by a study 
of leather trade journals, accompan- 
ied by a use of detailed histories of 
particular works sponsored by their 
proud proprietors. Owners of pro- 
perty are sometimes very helpful if 
they know their building to be dis- 
tinctive. A complete history of Car- 
wardine’s coffee house in Corn Street, 
Bristol, a fascinating example of 
mixed age and use units—an eight- 
eenth-century restaurant built into 
the fabric of a Norman Church—is to 
be found on the premises. 
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Use may, with caution, be used as a 
guide to age, and here I come to my 
main subject. What must we do when 
records fail us? 


Deduction and Comparison 


First let me stress one point. When 
direct records fail us, and we turn to 
theory and judgement, we are still 
ultimately dependent on records. Our 
policy must not be to guess, but to 
argue from the knowntotheunknown, 
from the particular to the general, to 
build on evidence of a less direct 
kind. 

For example: even if we cannot 
date a cathedral, we know that it was 
built in the Christian era; even if we 
cannot date a railway station, we 
know that it did not precede the rail- 
ways; even if we cannot date Broad- 
casting House, we know it cannot 
have been built long ago. On an even 
more specific plane, one may note 
that the modern shoe factory was born 
with the sewing machine, and the 
modern school with such precisely- 
dated measures as the Education 
Acts. Many buildings which defy 
direct dating can be placed with fair 
accuracy by the use of such special- 
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ized background knowledge as these 
instances stiggest. 

But there remain many buildings 
where direct evidence and evidence 
based on such historic facts as these 
cannot be found. For these, judge- 
ments based on wide historic know- 
ledge of style, use, social life, con- 
struction, and the normal processes 
by which a town grows, must all be 
brought into play. Fundamentally, 
these assessments are all based on 
comparison. By certain evidence, and 
I mean certain in every sense of the 
word, some buildings can be dated. 
There remain a majority which can- 
not themselves be certainly placed, 
but which can be dated within nar- 
row limits by comparison. Allied with 
comparative knowledge may betheory 
as to the how and the why of exist- 
ence. Given that a building follows a 
style and type of a known period, 
could it practically have been built 
where it stands at that time? 


Analysis 

The following questions must first 
be answered in the affirmative before 
it can be said with certainty that a 
building is correctly dated. 


The Brabazon hangar near Bristol 


Bristol Aeroplane Company Lid 
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(i) Had society reached a sufficient 
peak of achievement ? 

(ii) Had society organized itself 
sufficiently to require and use 
such a building ? 

(iii) Had the community sufficient 
wealth to construct the building ? 

(iv) Had artists of the time used that 
aesthetic idiom ? 

The Parthenon reflects a peak in 
Greek religion; the Forum reflects 
a peak in Roman politics; the Royal 
Pavilion reflects a peak in Regency 
culture; the Brabazon hangar reflects 
a peak in British science. 

Lesser buildings reflect lesser peaks 
in more limited fields of society. Such 
are the village hall in memory of the 
local lads who fell in the war, the 
parish church that marks the peak of 
sheep-farming for wool, the barn that 
was built when harvests were good, 
the sea front that was extended when 
the railway came. 

The rough pattern of technical pro- 
gress from clay to brick, from wood to 
stone, from bronze to steel, from vel- 


An inter-war housing estate 
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lum to glass, from lime to cement, 
from resin to plastics, seems simple 
enough. The details are a baffling 
labyrinth of cross-currents deter- 
mined by geography, economics, 
science, religion, and many lesser 
things. Stone or clay may survive 
where steel or wood will perish. The 
cheapest modern substitute material 
may become an expensive and rare 
luxury in remote foreign lands. The 
politician or patriot may prefer par- 
ticular products. (An RIBA form of 
contract states that materials pro- 
duced in the British Empire are, 
where possible, to have preference.) 
A new material may be used for its 
novelty value. To understand fully 
why a material is used in one period 
and not in another, and to decide the 
length of the period of use, may call 
for extensive research. The ordinary 
surveyor must be content with what 
he can learn from accessible libraries, 
and from a study of the streets around 
him. I would recommend this subject 
for more exhaustive study. - 
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Layout 

The use of layout as a means of 
dating is widely understood. The 
monastery, the town hall, the railway 
station, the military camp, the aero- 
drome, the by-law street, the garden 
village, the Norman castle, and the 
Renaissance palace all reflect in a 
hundred ways the age that they be- 
long to. Each has been accurately 
dated by specialized research, and un- 
dated examples may usually be 
placed by comparison where direct 
evidence is lacking. It will be found 
that in lesser ways each humble 
building is an individual expression 
of the way of life of those who created 
it. But simplicity is eternal. The com- 
plex wonders of the modern age 
date overnight and their brief life of 
glory draws to a close. The simple in- 
ventions of the ordinary man change 
slowly and belong to zons of time. 
It is the simple things that are hardest 
to date. 


Style 

Style is our last resort. A cottage 
may remain a cottage for a thousand 
years, with the same door, the same 
two rooms, the same plot of land. But 
when men draw, or carve, or decor- 
ate, they use symbols of the age in 
which they live. The way they shape 
their surroundings, however simple, 
reflects the manner in which their 
perceptions, their spirit, and their 
views are shaped by the scholars, the 
aesthetes, and the leaders of the times 
in which they live and learn. Often 
their resources are so slight that they 
have not time, money, or inclination 
to express such culture as they possess 
in more than the most general terms. 
In such cases it can only be said that 
their works are of a period—Roman, 
medieval, Renaissance, or what you 
will. But here and there someone 
goes a little farther—carves a mould- 
ing, shapes a door, and we have the 
makings of a more definite style. 
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Carwardine’s Coffee House, Bristol 


Style reflects material factors, such 
as available materials. It also reflects 
cultural and spiritual factors. Lewis 
Mumford has rightly said: “‘History is 
the dynastic working out of the drama 
of a culture . . . the historic cultures 
provide the scenery against which 
men act their parts.” 

Where the scenery has survived we 
recognize the features of the age 
to which it belongs—the restraint of 
Doric Greece, the powerful ambition 
of autocratic Rome, the aspiring 
mysticism of medieval England, the 
self-confident materialism of com- 
mercial America. We can recognize 
these things, but if we try to analyse 
them we find their components as 
useless and meaningless as the pieces 
of a thousand jig-saw puzzles. Analy- 
sis we must attempt, but what really 
matters is the whole effect. The 
student must acquire a wide know- 
ledge of buildings and an accurate 
memory for dates and types. 
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RESIDENTIAL DENSITY AND 
COST OF DEVELOPMENT 


An extract from a paper read before the Town and Country 
Planning Summer School, September 1950. See page 463 of our 


November 1950 issue for diagrams. 


by C. D. BUCHANAN and D. H. CROMPTON 


ECENT EXPERIENCE has shown 
R that two factors are of 
outstanding importance: the 
price that may have to be paid for 
urban expansion in the form of losses 
of agricultural or other undeveloped 
land, and the relative cost of accom- 
modating people in houses and flats. 
These two items are interrelated, for 
where land is to be saved by increas- 
ing densities it may well involve the 
building of more flats. 


Use of Land 


It will be necessary to have some 
idea of the relative importance as 
consumers of land of the. main urban 
uses, of the effect which town re- 
development of the kind in contem- 
plation under the 1947 Acct is likely to 
have on these uses, and of the savings 
of land effected by altering densities. 

The relative importance of main 
use groups occurring in towns may be 
seen from the following figures which 
are averages expressed, in acres per 
1,000 persons, for each of six land use 
groups obtained from a sample of 
existing towns. 


The real task of development plans 
under the 1947 Act is to set the lines 
for long-term urban rehabilitation. 
Nearly all our towns show six main 
defects—congestion of space and 
building uses at the centre, congestion 
of traffic including the passage of 
heavy motor traffic along unsuitable 
roads, areas of mixed uses (particu- 
larly of industry with dwellings) 
which urgently require sorting out, 
large areas of obsolete and over- 
crowded dwellings, insufficient open 
space, and inadequate schools (par- 
ticularly in respect of playing fields). 
Development plans are the medium 
by which local planning authorities 
are expected to examine their towns 
for these main defects, and gradually 
to put them right in stages related to 
the resources available. 


Effect of Development Plans 


No action resulting from develop- 
ment plans is likely to increase very 
greatly the land occupied by central 
areas and large establishments. Nor 
will measures for the relief of traffic 
congestion require very much land in 





Use Group 


Average acreage per 1,000 


Population for ten 
towns of sample 
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Central O ffice of Information 


Three-storey houses in Liverpool 


relation to the whole town area. On 
the other hand, the rehabilitation of 
obsolete residential areas and the 
reduction of overcrowding, the re- 
organization of industrial areas in- 
cluding the extrication of industries 
from areas of mixed use, the pro- 
vision of more open space, and the 
reconstruction of schools, including 
the provision of new ones, may well 
require considerable areas of land. 
With the exception of schools, for 
which statutory standards have been 
prescribed, it is difficult to be specific 
about the effect of these changes. This 
is due to the great variety in the size 
of land use areas in existing towns, 
and partly to the wide range of 
standards likely to be adopted in 
development plans. An idea of the 
relative importance of the main land 
uses in a town of 50,000 people after 
redevelopment is given in Figure 3. 


Space Standards 

Typical areas required for the main 
components have been plotted verti- 
cally. A standard of 100 acres for the 
central area, and of fifty acres for 
large establishments, has been as- 
sumed: educational land is to full 
Ministry of Education standards: 
and other uses are to reasonably 
generous standards, until the gross 
residential density increases to forty- 
five persons per acre, at which figure 
the overall town density would be 
about twenty persons per acre. When 
overall density exceeds twenty per- 
sons per acre it will be seen from the 
graph that, even to prevent the aver- 
age gross density exceeding a figure 
as high as sixty persons per acre, a 
marked reduction in standards for 
non-residential components would be 
necessary. A gross residential density 
of sixty persons per acre is a high 
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figure. Reference to Figure 2 will 
show that, given a reasonable open 
space standard (though not as high 
as seven acres per 1,000), a gross 
density of sixty persons per. acre 
would result in an average net 
density of 120 rooms per acre. This 
would mean a high proportion of 
flats. 

The savings in land achieved by 
altering the standards of any of the 
main uses depend, of course, upon 
how big a part any component is of 
the whole. Figure 3 shows that by far 
the largest component is the gross 
residential area, and this is most 
likely to yield a substantial saving. 
The open land component is also a 
major user, but the other groups are 
unlikely to provide spectacular sav- 
ing. 


Residential Densities 


If up to 25 per cent of the accom- 
modation might be in some cases in 
flats, net densities up to about eighty 
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to ninety rooms per acre might be 
possible. This corresponds with the 
advice in the Ministry of Health 
Housing Manual (paragraph 26) 
that a full range of schools and com- 
munal facilities can be provided at 
gross densities between thirty and 
forty persons per acre, for the corres- 
ponding net densities range from 
fifty to eighty rooms per acre. 
Savings of land might be achieved by 
using these gross densities in large 
peripheral estates, many of which are 
being developed at gross densities as 
low as twenty persons per acre. Gross 
densities of thirty to forty persons per 
acre are quite practicable given a 
freer use of terrace houses and low 
flats; by this means savings of land of 
perhaps 25 per cent could be obtained 
in large scale peripheral develop- 
ment. Higher net densities might 
even result in a saving of land com- 
pared with inter-war development in 
spite of the increased standards for 
schools, open spaces, and other uses. 


Recently constructed flats in East London 
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It is improbable, on the other hand, 
that a total saving of 25 per cent in 
respect of peripheral development 
could be achieved over the whole 
country. Large estates will be the 
exception, and the smaller and more 
scattered the reception sites are for 
overspill, the less will be the chance 
of effective saving. In many rural and 
small town areas, moreover, develop- 
ment will be appropriate at com- 
paratively low net densities allowing 
for houses with fairly substantial 
gardens. 


Urban Redevelopment 


The other broad alternative ap- 
proach to the saving of land is to 
redevelop at densities which would 
not involve, or at any rate substanti- 
ally reduce, overspill of population. 
Most proposals for redevelopment in 
the large towns are by no means at 
low densities; the net figures range 
from 100 to 140 rooms per acre and 
sometimes higher. These necessitate 
much of the accommodation being in 
medium or tall flats. The real ques- 
tion is whether these densities of 
100 to 140 rooms per acre could be 
pitched still higher in order to avoid 
overspill. 

Net densities could be substantially 
increased, provided that a fully 
flatted existence for everyone is 
acceptable. This would save land. 
On the other hand, the net housing 
area is only part of the total land 
needed in a residential area, and the 
higher the net density the more 
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important do open spaces become. 
Doubling a net density by no means 
halves the total land required for the 
whole residential area. Land could 
be saved by adopting a redevelop- 
ment density of 200 rooms per acre 
instead of 150, but we very much 
doubt whether the resulting housing 
conditions would be acceptable. We 
doubt whether much can be done to 
increase redevelopment densities 
where these are already proposed to 
be of the order of 100 to 140 rooms 
per acre. There are unexplored 
possibilities, however, of mixed de- 
velopment (houses and flats) in the 
range of 60 to 100 rooms per acre net, 
and these might result in more com- 
pact and livable residential areas 
than those of more open layout. 


Density and Cost 


We have suggested that more low 
flats might be built. This brings us 
to the relative cost of houses and 
flats and the relation to density. The 
first need is to have some idea of the 
relative cost of housing in the semi- 
detached, terrace, and flat forms. The 
following figures show the approxi- 
mate relative costs of a dwelling of 
fixed size in various forms of struc- 
ture. 

These factors relate to the basic 
cost of the structure only. In practice, 
the cost of lifts, laundries, playrooms, 
etc. would tend to increase the 
factors for flats, in some instances 
raising the factor for high flats to as 
much as 2°5. 











Type of Structure Cost Factor 
Houses, semi-detached 1°O } 
Houses, terrace, 2-storey I°o 
Houses, terrace, 3-storey I*l 
Flats, 3-storey 1*2 
Flats, 5-6-storey, with load bearing walls I*4 
Flats, 6-10 storey, with framed structure 1°6 
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A new estate on the outskirts of Bath 


On the basis of these cost factors 
a diagram has been constructed 
(Figure 4) to illustrate the relation- 
ship between net density and cost of 
development. The curves are based 
on a series of assumptions sufficiently 
accurate to portray the general trend. 
In this diagram there have been 
plotted vertically, for various net 
densities, first the cost of roads, 
services, and site preparation per 
habitable room, then the cost of 
structure per room, and then various 
costs of land per room. The tentative 
lessons of this diagram and of the 
table seem to be: 

(i) Total cost per room decreases, 
irrespective of land cost, with 
increase of density, until it be- 
comes necessary to start using 
flats. The increased cost of 
structure then causes the total 
cost per room to rise sharply. At 
still higher densities it starts to 
fall again, but where land costs 
less than about £32,500 per acre 
the cost per room does not re- 
cover sufficiently to drop below 
the first minimum, even if the 
density is increased to 200 rooms 


(iii) 


per acre. Where land costs over 
£32,500 per acre it pays to in- 
crease the density. In brief, high 
densities only pay, in the narrow 
sense, when land is very ex- 
pensive, though this is not to say 
that the cost of high density in 
other circumstances may not on 
occasion be justified. 

Where land is cheap, two- 
storey open-type development 
is likely to continue to be more 
attractive, financially, than high 
density development. 

There are grounds for contend- 
ing that a modest increase of 
density compared with current 
and inter-war practice, involv- 
ing a freer use of terrace houses 
and low flats, would not cost a 
great deal more. If any figure of 
net density can be said to have a 
particular significance, we think 
it may be ninety habitable 
rooms per acre, about the maxi- 
mum density at which houses 
and flats can be built at an 80 to 
20 per cent ratio. Above this den- 
sity the cost per habitable room 
is likely to rise. 
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AVENUE TREES: 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


A note on an attractive feature of many of the large estates in this 


country, together with suggestions for an economic planting policy. 


have been offered at various 

times in the past, but the re- 
cently announced grant of 2s. a tree 
for the planting of approved poplars 
in lines or avenues would seem to be a 
new development. It is the more 
interesting for coming at a time when 
avenues are declining in number for 
at least three special reasons. 


[isve ben To plant timber trees 


Changing Conditions 

First, our chief avenue-planting 
age was 1660-1740, and therefore 
most of England’s great avenues are 
now old; for oak and yew, two 
genera not much used for large 


by J. D. U. WARD 


avenues, are the only trees likely to 
retain health and vigour for over 
200 years. (The casualties among 
elm, beech, and linden avenues dur- 
ing recent years have been specially 
noteworthy.) 

Secondly, the break-up of great 
estates has naturally meant that 
fewer avenues can now be planted on 
the grand scale adopted in the past 
at such places as Badminton, Ciren- 
cester, and Wimpole. The Long 
Walk at Windsor is almost in a cate- 
gory of its own: here the elms planted 
by Charles II had to be felled within 
the last decade because of age and 
disease, and the avenue has been re- 


An avenue of beeches 
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planted with plane trees and horse- 
chestnuts alternately ; whichever spe- 
cies does the better is to be retained for 
the “permanent” avenue. Even where 
owners have remained in possession, 
there is little inducement in these 
times of insecurity to replant an over- 
aged avenue. Further, the war itself 
took a toll: the great beech avenue at 
Lasham, planted in 1809 to mark (a 
year in advance) George III’s jubilee, 
and broken for an airfield less than 
ten years ago, was not the only one to 
be sacrificed for this purpose. 

Thirdly, there is the development 
of motor traffic. Most large forest 
trees, other than conifers, give a 
heavy leaf fall, and this means a 
great increase in skid dangers. Inci- 
dentally, one of the most famous of all 
tree and plant-collectors, E. H. 
Wilson, lost his life as a result of a car 
skidding on leaves in a city. More- 
over, the normal speed of cars is quite 
different from that of men walking or 
being carried or drawn by horses, so 
avenues tend to look different. It is, 
of course, well known that, for the 
planting of most roadside avenues, 
smaller kinds of trees have been 
selected, such as the rowan, the 
whitebeam, and Sorbus intermedia, so 
that the various hazards associated 
with larger forest trees may be 
avoided. One has often wondered 
why another member of the same 
family as the tree above mentioned, 
the service tree (Sorbus torminalis), has 
not been used more freely, for it has 
the most handsome foliage of the 
whole genus. 


Valuable Species 


Now, however, there is this official 
encouragement to plant poplars, 
because poplars grow fast and make 
useful timber for matches, floor- 
boards, fruit baskets, and other pur- 
poses. The move may be welcomed 
as better than nothing, but an un- 
gracious thought comes to mind: 
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how much better if this encourage- 
ment had been extended to include 
some other species which yield use- 
ful timber and can be grown for that 
purpose at a wider spacing than is 
usual in a forest. There is, for ex- 
ample, the common ash. This is a 
most fastidious tree. Though it will 
grow and survive in many places, it 
will thrive (which here means grow 
rapidly) and make first-rate timber 
only on good soil with ample mois- 
ture. But it is valuable, for even in the 
forest good trees pay for the individual 
attention of pruning. Once ash has 
formed eighteen or twenty feet of 
clean stem, its crown may with ad- 
vantage be left to expand, for a large 
crown helps rapid growth. With oak 
the position is very different, for our 
common English oaks grow slowly, 
need side-shelter for one hundred 
years or more, and are not mature till 
they are nearly three times the age of 
ash, which latter will normally be 
felled before it is fifty. However, there 
are signs of increased forest interest in 
the American red oak, a species 
which has been used for some road- 
side avenues, largely because of its 
superb autumn colouring. 

Various cherries also merit more 
consideration for avenue-planting. 
Some cherries have, of course, been 
used, though one knows of no three- 
mile-long cherry avenue to compare 
with one in Japan, but few people 
grasp what good furniture timber can 
be obtained either from common 
English cherry or from the American 
rum cherry (Prunus serotina) , in which 
foresters are now taking an increasing 
interest. Prunus sargentii is a third good 
cherry. 

Norway maple, a wind-firm, tim- 
ber-yielding tree which has been 
recommended for use in shelter- 
belts, and Cobbett’s favourite “‘lo- 
cust” tree (Robinia pseudacacia) should 
not be forgotten. A former favourite, 
the London plane, is now frowned 
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The Long Walk at Windsor 


upon by many surveyors because of 
its heavy leaf-fall and the vigour of its 
growth which entails constant high- 
level pruning. Nevertheless, it is at the 
present time receiving more apprecia- 
tion from foresters. Plane timber cut 
on the quarter makes the beautiful 
“‘lacewood’’, long since valued on the 
Continent. The belatedness of the 
English move to consider the London 
plane as a possible timber tree is the 
more amusing because this species is 
a hybrid which originated in England. 


Aesthetics and Timber 


In certain respects the needs of the 
avenue-planter and the economic 
forester are almost directly opposed, 
but perhaps enough has been said to 
indicate that there are various trees 
other than poplars which should 
prove valuable from both points of 
view. In conclusion, if there is any 


serious revival of activity on our in- 
land waterways, the possibilities of 
avenue-planting by canals (as in 
Holland) should be considered and 
then the merits of that most beautiful 
tree, the swamp cypress (Taxodium 
distichum), should be carefully con- 
sidered for any suitable sites near the 
water. By canals, of course, an eye 
would have to be kept on leaf-fall 
problems. However, it would seem 
that the best chance of developing 
some good avenues in the England 
of the future still lies, despite the 
poplar subsidy and despite certain 
possibilities offered by arterial roads, 
in the state forests. Here roads are 
likely to become automatically ave- 
nues, and certain minor alterations 
from normal forest planting should 
suffice to create some effects com- 
bining outstanding beauty and 
grandeur. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


IN PLANNING 


A plea for a wider recognition of the part which the social sciences 
can play in the planning process. The article was written before the 


publication af the Schuster. Report. 


HERE Is ground for thinking 
that planning to-day suffers to 
some extent from its origins in 
local authority housing, where a 
borough architect, given a site on 
which a certain number of houses 
were to be built, could be safely relied 
upon to arrange the houses and the 
roads with due regard to hygiene 
and convenience. With exceptions, 
the architects entrusted with plan- 
ning on this scale did excellent work, 
and created neighbourhoods as con- 
venient, beautiful, and as socially 
alive as any which were to be found at 
that time. 

The author of this article in no way 
questions the ability of the archi- 
tectural, surveying, and civil engin- 
eering professions to further their 
high standards, or to apply, to 
planning problems, developments in 
other fields. To-day, however, we are 
concerned not only with site plan- 
ning but with town, regional, and 
national planning. 


Widening Field 

In consequence of the expanded 
scope of planning, considerable lip- 
service has been paid, in the press 
and in other quarters, to the contri- 
bution to be made in this context by 
social scientists, such as geographers, 
economists, and sociologists, The lat- 
ter have indeed contributed greatly, 
at the national level, to research and 
to the refinement of theory in this par- 
ticular field. 

But it remains true that, at the 





by GORDON CAMPLEMAN 


town and regional levels, the formu- 
lation of plans remains largely under 
the direction of the earlier type of 
planner, trained basically in archi- 
tecture, surveying, or civil engineer- 
ing. Among the main reasons for this 
state of affairs are the traditional 
form of the examinations for town 
planning qualifications, and the tra- 
ditional attitudes of local authorities. 

We may ask ourselves who, by the 
very nature of his training, is more 
equipped to plan on a regional scale, 
the architect, or the geographer, 
trained to assess and interpret the 
potentialities of the earth’s_ surface? 
Or again, who is more qualified to 
design a neighbourhood unit, the 
architect, or the sociologist with his 
knowledge of human needs and 
habits ? 

The older professions concerned 
with planning have not been slow to 
incorporate into their designs the 
advances made in other fields, but 
the all-embracing, all-understanding 
mind remains an ideal and, in the 
present advanced stage of theory, 
the Jack-of-all-trades represents a 
positive danger. We must beware of 
creating geographical or sociological 
rules-of-thumb for the use of plan- 
ning consultants. Without a proper 
understanding of their basis, these 
can easily be misapplied and may 
even tend to damage the infinitely 
complicated fabric of social and 
economic life. 

There can be no gainsaying the 
general role of the social scientist; 
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that of developing the theory of town 
planning, of conducting fundamental 
research in his own special field, and 
of using the results to improve 
planning techniques. The import- 
ance and necessity of such work is 
generally accepted, as is also the role 
of the social scientist as a technical 
assistant to the planner, conducting 
local detailed investigations and re- 
search, and providing the actual 
material upon which the final plans 
will be based. So much at least can be 
agreed. 

But the purpose of this article is to 
urge that the social scientist, the 
geographer, or sociologist with town 
planning training is at least no less 
qualified, and is in fact probably 
better equipped, for the task of 
formulating town and regional plans, 
than the architect, surveyor, or civil 
engineer with planning training. 

Nowadays, the central planning 
process does not call for engineering 
knowledge, though this is of course 
vitally important in the implementa- 
tion and development of what I may 
call the planning theme. 


Qualification Required 


In these advanced days, town 
planning is, or should be, a delicate 
process of balancing and harmoniz- 
ing human needs for light, space, 
beauty, work, etc., and of providing 
these factors in such a combination 
as to attain the fullest range of human 
satisfactions, and to make full use of 
the potentialities of the site. It seems 
evident that this central theme of the 
plan calls far less for the technical and 
designing skill of the traditional 
planner than for an intimate aware- 
ness of the needs and desires of people, 
of their habits and ways of life, of the 
intensity of their desires, and of the 
material and non-material means to 
their satisfaction. This quality in the 
planner would seem to be better 
provided by a background of the 
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social sciences. After the main out- 
lines and components of the new 
community have been thus formu- 
lated, the task of the architect, sur- 
veyor, and engineer is to give them 
substance, to design the physical 
reality, and thus clothe with flesh the 
idea. It has been stressed that, in view 
of the complexity of human needs 
and relations, there is a very grave 
danger in the application oi rule-of- 
thumb methods to these very intri- 
-ate prodlems. 

we end wiiii the hope that the 
powers-that-be will soon recognize 
the contribution to practical plan- 
ning which can be made by those 
trained in the relevant social sciences. 
At present, the subjects of the pro- 
fessional examination are a barrier 
to the full utilization of this ability. 
Whilst architects and surveyors are 
granted exemption from part of the 
examinations, graduates in the social 
sciences are not. In any case, the 
technical nature of much of the 
syllabus is not directly relevant to the 
contribution which such persons can 
make. Why a trained sociologist 
should be required to know the 
mysteries of the strength of materials 
before he is entitled to call himself a 
qualified town planner is not readily 
apparent. 

In conclusion, we therefore urge 
that, as a first and major step in 
enabling the social sciences to make 
their full contribution to practical 
planning, the requirements for the 
professional qualifications be amend- 
ed. We suggest an alternative ex- 
amination syllabus for persons quali- 
fied in the relevant social sciences, so 
that the professional qualification 
may then be gained either through 
technical ability in the traditional 
town-planning skills, or through com- 
petence in the newer social sciences 
which are so vital to the achievement 
of sound and balanced community 
and regional planning. 
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The widespread implications of 
new planning legislation have been 
illustrated in the case of London 
Investment and Mortgage Co. v. Ember 
Estates Ltd. The plaintiffs had agreed 
to the defendants for the sum of 
£21,000 certain premises which on 
1 July 1948 were unoccupied. In the 
contract of sale it was declared that 
“the property is sold subject to the 
benefit of the uses existing at 1 July, 
1948, namely, office and business 
purposes .. .”. After signing the 
contract the defendants learned that 
the premises had previously been 
used as a warehouse, a small portion 
being used as an office in connection 
with the business. 

The use of the whole premises as 
offices would, therefore, require plan- 
ning permission and was liable to 
development charge. On this basis 
the defendants estimated the value 
of the premises at £11,000, compared 
with the contract price of £21,000. 
The plaintiffs claimed specific per- 
formance of the contract at the agreed 
price ; the defendants counter-claimed 
for its rescission. 

The judge found in favour of the 
plaintiffs. He held that the words 
quoted were not a misleading or 
improper description. The moral is 
that purchasers need to make exact 
inquiries before entering into con- 
tracts of sale. 


Compensat ic 
chase 

It might be thought that the new 
planning legislation is sufficiently 
complicated without having to con- 


for Compulsory Pur- 
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sider its inter-relation with other 
Acts of Parliament. Yet that is what 
first Mr Justice Devlin and, more 
recently, the Court of Appeal have 
done in the case of East End Dwellings 
Lid v. Finsbury Borough Council. The 
case concerned compensation for the 
compulsory purchase of war-dam- 
aged houses falling within the Rent 
Restrictions Acts. Section 53 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act 
provides that the compulsory pur- 
chase price of rent-controlled pro- 
perty shall be limited to its value 
under the Rent Acts—much less than 
its value apart from this restriction. In 
this case the houses had been com- 
pletely demolished. If the owners had 
been allowed to rebuild, they would 
not have been restricted to the 1939 
rents, because the rebuilt houses 
would be new houses and thus out- 
side the Rent Acts. This was decided 
in Ellis & Sons Amalgamated Pro- 
perties v. Sisman. 

Mr Justice Devlin held that the 
Ellis case must apply here, so that the 
owners would be entitled to higher 
compensation. The Court of Appeal 
reversed this decision by a majority 
of two to one. 


Rent Charges and Section 59 
The Central Land Board have 
made arrangements for the benefit 
of owners of rent charges affecting 
property subject to a Section 59 
claim. Section 59 of the 1947 Act 
provides for additional compensa- 
tion for loss of development value for 
certain classes of war-damaged land. 
Any owner of a rent charge on such 
land should obtain the rent charge 
claim form from any of the Board’s 
offices. Claims must be lodged by 
31 January next, or within six months 
of the War Damage Commission’s 
determination of the amount of the 
value payment, whichever is the 
later. 
A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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Committee on Ironstone Restoration 

The Minister of Town and Coun- 
try Planning has set up an advisory 
committee to assist him in carrying 
out ironstone restoration. The com- 
mittee will advise the Minister on the 
standards of restoration to be re- 
quired in the more difficult cases and 
the cost likely to be incurred. 

Sir Henry Prior, KCIE, CSI, Con- 
troller of the North Midlands Region 
of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning is chairman of the com- 
mittee. The other members are: 

Mr A. H. Waters, VC, CBE, DSO, 
MG, author of the Report on the 
Restoration Problems in the Iron- 
stone Industry in the Midlands, 1946, 
and the Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Sand and Gravel. 

Mr D. Christy, Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries. 

Mr G. Alexander, ARICS, 
MIMinE, Board of Inland Revenue 
(Valuation Office). 

Mr Cyril Watts, FCA, Chairman 
of the National Council of Associated 
Iron Ore Producers. 

Alternate member to Mr Watts. Mr 
A. R. Hay, Vice-Chairman of the 
National Council of Associated Iron 
Ore Producers. 

Miss D. G. Pomeroy, of the 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, has been appointed secret- 
ary of the committee. 

The committee’s terms of reference 
will be: “To advise the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning when 
requested by him to do so, on: (a) the 
after-treatment conditions to be at- 
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tached, in particular cases, to per- 
missions under the Town and Coun- 
try Planning Act, 1947, to win and 
work ironstone by opencast methods; 
and/or (6) the additional expenditure 
likely to be reasonably incurred in 
complying with any such after-treat- 
ment conditions.” 


Basildon Development Corporation 

The Minister of Town and Coun- 
try Planning has appointed Mr 
Nicholas Davenport to be a member 
of Basildon Development Corpora- 
tion. Mr Davenport, a director of the 
National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society and a member of the Stock 
Exchange, was from 1945-8 a mem- 
ber of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s National Investment Coun- 
cil. 


Houses of Interest 

Housing and local planning auth- 
orities have been reminded by the 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning that the Housing Act, 1949, 
enables houses of special architec- 
tural or historic interest to be pre- 
served where they would otherwise 
have been subject to demolition 
orders. It also provides for financial 
assistance to render such houses 
habitable. 

The Ministry have called attention 
to the importance of ensuring that the 
special character of such buildings 
is not injured when they are repaired 
or when improvements are made to 
them. 


Survey of Open Country 

Local authorities are urged in a 
circular issued by the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning to put 
in hand immediately the survey of 
“open country” to be made under 
the National Parks and Access to the 
Countryside Act, 1949, and to decide 
what arrangements are necessary for 
providing access to such country. 
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MAN, SOCIETY AND ENVIRONMENT. 
By Brian Hackett. Percival Marshall. 
30s. 


As one of the more junior sciences, 
town planning has not yet had suffici- 
ent time to amass any adequate 
amount of the historical and back- 
ground material which graces other 
fields of scientific study. We are, 
therefore, indebted to Mr Hackett for 
his present attempt to make good a 
serious deficiency in planning litera- 
ture. The book’s sub-title, The His- 
torical Basis of Planning, gives an indi- 
cation of the ambitious task which 
the author has undertaken. 

Mr Hackett’s book suggests that 
he is a person of uncommon diligence 
and industry; the bibliography ac- 
companying the book lists no less 
than 120 works of reference to which 
the author has had recourse. I men- 
tion this because it may explain a 
rather serious fault in his work. 
Despite the vast array of historical 
facts with which he confronts us, it is 
apparent that Mr Hackett has fallen 
into the old trap of failing to escape 
from his material. One feels that the 
exercise of greater selectivity would 
have tightened up his book consider- 
ably and avoided the dullness of a 
factual recitation. 

Perhaps the best parts of this book 
are those where the author brings 
into play his considerable knowledge 
of town planning. His description of 
the growth of the Grecian cities and 
of the gradual emergence of physical 
planning is particularly good. So, 
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too, his discussion of the influence of 
the Renaissance on European town 
planning finds him treading on firm 
ground. 

When, however, he moves outside 
his own speciality, the results are less 
happy. For example, it should not be 
necessary to keep on reminding adult 
readers—or even town planners— 
that a great historical and social 
movement like the Renaissance “‘did 
not suddenly flower at a particular 
point in time.” Furthermore, it is 
surely superficial to liken the medie- 
val guild to the present-day com- 
mercial association, professional soci- 
ety, or trade union. ‘Che essence of 
the medieval guild is revealed by the 
fact of its insistence that Christian 
morality should govern the relations 
of master and man, and of buyer and 
seller. Hence the medieval concep- 
tion of the “‘just price’’. 

However, these are comparatively 
minor points and there is much that 
is worth while in this book. When he 
has had time to digest fully the wealth 
of knowledge he has acquired in his 
present researches, Mr Hackett will, 
I predict, write a very good book 
indeed. 

In conclusion, a word of praise to 
the publishers and to G. Bell Barker, 
the editor of The Science of Planning 
Series, for a really well-produced book. 

R. W. KERR 


YOUTH HOSTEL sTORY by Oliver 
Coburn, National Council of Social Ser- 
vice, 75. 6d. 

It is difficult to imagine this 
country without youth hostels, and 
even more difficult to realize that the 
YHA has been in existence for only 
twenty-one years. Youth hostels have 
become so much a part of our 
national life that we tend to take 
them for granted. 

Oliver Coburn’s book tells the 
fascinating story of the YHA from 
the very beginning. ‘The great move- 
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x in the Mating 


Lombard Street in the 18th Century 


W' REFLECT with pleasure on the fact that men were 

recommending to their friends the banking services 
offered at the sign of The Black Horse in Lombard Street 
in the days when Dr. Johnson and his company were 
familiar figures in the coffee houses of the City. 

Many of the customers we serve today were recom- 
mended to use Lloyds Bank in very similar circumstances. 
Wherever business men foregather, the reliability of the 
services of Lloyds Bank is known and appreciated. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
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ment for providing cheap country 
holidays and promoting a love of the 
countryside derived its chief im- 
petus from the Wandervégel or wander 
birds, an idealistic youth movement 
which sprang up in Germany in 1900. 
The Wandervégel wished to return to 
a more simple life by tramping, 
singing, and studying folk-lore. 

Youth. -hostels as such, however, 
did not start with the Wandervégel. A 
Westphalian school-teacher, Richard 
Schirrmann, was much concerned 
with the plight of children in big 
towns. He concluded that either 
the dreary urban expanses must be 
transformed into garden cities or the 
townsfolk, especially the children, 
must get out into the country them- 
selves. In 1907 he put straw palliasses 
and blankets in his classroom during 
the summer holidays and turned it 
into a dormitory. Other school- 
masters followed his example, and 
the growing movement was put on a 
national basis in 1913 when the 
Federation of German Youth Hostels 
came into being. 

After the war the movement re- 
ceived nation-wide support and in 
1928 there were 2,187 hostels in Ger- 
many. It was too strong to be liqui- 
dated when the Nazis came into 
power and they adapted the move- 
ment to their own ends by placing it 
completely under state control. 

It was in the winter of 1929-30 
that the National Council of Social 
Service called the first meeting of 
interested bodies in England. It was 
unanimously agreed that a national 
association should be formed to pro- 
mote youth hostels in Great Britain, 
and a national council and execu- 
tive committee were elected with St 
John Catchpool as secretary. In June 
1930 a conference was held to in- 
augurate the movement. 

The association could not afford 
direct purchase or rent of many 
buildings, but by Easter 1931 the first 
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twelve hostels had been opened. To- 
day there are about 300 in Great 
Britain and nearly 250,000 members 
of the YHA. 

The book contains chapters on 
international hostelling and country- 
side legislation. There is an intro- 
duction by G. M. Trevelyan, the first 
President of the Youth Hostels 
Association, and an epilogue by 
Ivor Brown. 

Throughout the book one thing is 
obvious—that the great movement 
has been largely due to the organizing 
ability of St John Catchpool and the 
devotion and enthusiasm of hundreds 
of volunteers. 

Congratulations to the YHA on 
attaining its majority and to Oliver 
Coburn for so admirably recording 
its story. 

HAZEL EVANS 


HERTFORDSHIRE. By Sir Wialliam 
Beach Thomas. Robert Hale. 15;. 

There is no more delightful writer 
on countryside matters than Beach 
Thomas, whose memory is richly 
stored with history, botany, and belles 
lettres. Hence his contribution to the 
literature of Hertfordshire is one of 
distinction and charm. Unlike most 
county historians he does not brush 
aside recent developments; there is 
much about the garden cities and 
new towns in this book. It is amusing 
to watch his honest struggles with 
his prejudices against such things. 
Doing his very best to be fair and 
accurate about them, he entirely fails. 
I should have to write a long essay to 
show how and why. But he fails very 
attractively. 

F. J. O. 


WANTED. Copy of Patrick Geddes : 
Maker of the Future by Philip Board- 
man 1944. 

Write Town and Country Planning 
Association, 28 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN + LONDON : WC2 


THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following 
planning books which members and their friends may find 
difficulty in obtaining through their local booksellers. Postage 
is extra unless otherwise indicated. 


EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
by Arnold Whittick 30s. 


OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD National Council of Social Service 4s. 6d. 


PLANNING FOR BEAUTY Metropolitan Public Gardens Association 
4s. 6d. 


HOUSING MANUAL, 1949 3s. 6d. 


STOCKPORT TOWN CENTRE REPLANNED 
by Thomas Sharp 1s. 


TREES FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 
by S. R. Badmin and B. Colvin 2nd Edition 25s. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
ACT 1947 
by Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 5s. 


PHYSICAL LAND CLASSIFICATION IN 
NORTHUMBERLAND, DURHAM AND PARTS OF NORTH 
RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
Compiled by North East Development Association 30s. 


CRIPPS ON COMPULSORY ACQUISITION OF LAND 
£8 11s. 6d. post paid 


MAN, SOCIETY, AND ENVIRONMENT 
by Brian Hackett 30s. 


PLANNING AND THE LAW 
by William Wood 21s. 


TOWARDS A FUTURE CORNWALL 
Cornwall County Council 2s. 6d. 


YOUTH HOSTEL STORY 
by Oliver Coburn 7s. 6d. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON QUALIFICATIONS OF 
PLANNERS 2s. 6d. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 











THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 


* 


Individual Membership from £1 1s. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
and Country Planning, Britain's foremost planning journal, and the use 
of the Association’s Library and Members’ Tea Room at the Planning 
Centre. 

Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and schools are organized from 
time to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars and current programme apply to the Secretary at the 
Planning Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7-8, 


Published by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 
The Broadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire. 








